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The Old B ridge 


CHARLES NEVERS HOLMES 


There’s an old bridge, short and narrow, 
Far from village or abode, 
Far from church bell and from schoolhouse, 
On a lonely country road; 
Where the swift car seldom passes 
And the oxen still are seen, 
Where in summer comes a hay-rack 
From some meadow, sweet and green. 


Underneath this bridge a streamlet 
Sluggishly and slowly flows, 


And that streamlet’s banks are mossy, 
Where the basking turtles doze; 

Where a willow tree is standing, 
Old and dying on the right, 

Where the moonlight gleams so weirdly, 
And the sunshine smiles so bright. 


There’s an old bridge, short and narrow, 
Where the boys still fish today, 
There’s an old bridge o’er a streamlet 
Where the dragon flies still play ; 
Human life has many changes, 
Fickle are its fate and fame, 
But this bridge stands here unaltered 
And that streamlet flows the same. 
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Canal Boat Days 


FRED W. LAMB 


CHAPTER ONE. 


THE MIDDLESEX CANAL. 


ERE and there, between Boston 
and Chelmsford, moss-grown, 
untenanted, untraveled, and in 
many cases almost obliterated, are traces 
of what gave promise many years ago 
of being one of the greatest commercial 
enterprises, if not the greatest, of New 
England, the Middlesex canal. So com- 
prehensive was the idea, that fully com- 
pleted, it would have resulted in an in- 
land waterway from Boston to Canada. 
The observant traveler on the Boston 
& Lowell Railroad, now a part of the 
Boston & Maine system, between 
Woburn and Wilmington, Mass., will 
see a broad ditch filled with a sluggish 
stream of water. If his curiosity is thus 
aroused and he makes inquiry, he will 
be told that this is a portion of the old 
Middlesex canal. 


With the 


vision of 


words will come a swift 


a beautiful ribbon of water 
lying between cultivated meadows and 
bordered by velvety lawns and shaded 
woodlands. On its bosom he sees the 
boat, moving 
This will be quickly 
dispelled by the roar and rush of the 
train sweeping on to its destination and 
the vision fades from his memory. 


canal with easy, quiet 


dignity. vision 


The original purpose of the canal was 
the formation of a connecting route 
Concord, N. H. 
and intervening places, by connecting 
with the Merrimack river. 


between Boston and 
The original 
planners believed that if such a connec- 
tion could be made an immense saving 
in time could be instead of 


having products sent down the Merri- 


effected, 


mack, brought to Boston from New- 
buryport by vessel or carted overland 
from Lowell. 

The meeting at which this plan took 
definite shape was held in May, 1793. 
It is stated that the meeting was called 
“for opening a canal from the waters 
of the Merrimack, by Concord river, 
or in some other way, through the 
waters of Mystic river to the town of 
Boston.” Those present at this meeting 
were the Hon. James Sullivan, Benjamin 
Hall, Willis Hall, Ebenezer Hall, Jona- 
than Porter, Loammi Baldwin, Ebenezer 
Hall, Jr, Andrew Hall and Samuel 
Swan. The charter for the proprietors 
of the Middlesex canal was obtained 
from the Massachusetts legislature, June 
22, 1793, and was the same day signed 
by Gov. John Hancock. 

There were elected for officers: Hon. 
James Sullivan, president; Loammi 
Baldwin, Esq., first vice-president and 
Hon. John Brooks, second vice-presi- 
dent, with the following named gentle- 
men in addition as directors: Hon. 
Thomas Russell, Hon. James Winthrop, 
Christopher Gore, Joseph Barrell, An- 
drew Craigie, Captain Ebenezer Hall, 
Jonathan Porter, Ebenezer Storer, Caleb 
Swan and Samuel Jacques. 

In those days it is recorded that the 
person most needful, a competent civil 
engineer, could not be obtained without 
great difficulty. Col. Loammi Baldwin, 
who was.a man of considerable scien- 
tific attainments, was nominally in charge 
of the work and this matter was deemed 
of such importance at that time that by 
a special vote of the directors he was 
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commissioned to “repair to Philadelphia 
and obtain Mr. Weston’s (an English 
engineer) assistance in conducting the 
canal. If he cannot come then that he 
endeavor to obtain some other person 
who shall be recommended by Mr. Wes- 
ton, and that said agent be authorized 
to write to Europe for some suitable 
person for the undertaking, if none can 
be found elsewhere.” 

Colonel Baldwin secured Mr. Wes- 
ton’s services, however, and a survey 
was made. The report of this survey 
had this to say: “I consider the prospects 
before us in this undertaking much more 
flattering, in respect to the execution of 
the work, in proportion to the extent, 
than any I have seen in the South, the 
Washington canal excepted.” 

The route recommended in this survey 
was adopted and agents were at once 
appointed to carry on the construction 
work and the first turf was removed on 
the tenth of September following. The 
season being so far advanced but little 
could be done until the following year, 
except in the securing of land, settlement 
of claims, purchase of materials and con- 
clusion of contracts for future work. 
The compensation for the land taken 
ranged from $150 per acre in Medford 
to $25 per acre in Billerica. 

The route of the canal was by the 
Charles and Mystic rivers, from Charles- 
town to Medford, thence by way of 
Mystic pond and Symnes river to Horn 
pond in Woburn; thence through Wil- 
mington and Billerica to North Chelms- 
ford. The really active work of build- 
ing was begun in the spring of 1795 and 
continued until 1803 when the work was 
finished. The first boat was, however, 
being actually run over a portion of the 
canal on April 22, 1802. 

Billerica Mills was the point at which 
work was first begun and the principal 
part of the excavation was between that 








point and Horn pond in Woburn. Most 


of the rest of the course formed a nat- 
ural canal, with some slight alterations. 

The story of the building of the canal 
is a recital of a battle of earnest men 
against obstacles which at first seemed 
unsurmountable. The canal as_ thus 
built was twenty-seven and_ one-half 
miles long, thirty feet wide at the sur- 
face, eighteen feet wide at the bottom 
and four feet deep. The locks were 
eleven feet wide and seventy-five feet 
long, with an average lift of about seven 
feet, some being built of wood and others 
of stone. In the wooden locks the out- 
side walls were of stone, the space be- 
tween the inner and outer walls being 
packed with earth. In this way expen- 
sive masonry was avoided, though the 
cost of maintenance in after years was 
increased. 

Altogether there were seven aqueducts 
over rivers and streams, fifty bridges 
spanning the canal and twenty locks. 
Four of the levels were five miles each 
in extent, the rest of from one to three 
miles each. The total cost, to 1803, was 
$528,000 of which one-third was for 
land damages. This amount was after- 
wards doubled in repairing and rebuild- 
ing the canal. Much of the work was 
done bv contract. Laborers received 
about $8.00 per month wages, carpenters 
from $10.00 to $15.00 per month. 

The route of the canal was crossed in 
Billerica by the Concord river, which at 
that point was one hundred and seven 
feet above tidewater at Boston and 
twenty-seven feet above the Merrimack 


‘at Chelmsford. The river was thus at 


the summit of the canal and able to sup- 
ply water in both directions. 

The cost of the original work was so 
heavy, that, rather injudiciously it was 
afterwards ascertained, the canal was 
opened for business before it really 
should have been and the consequence 
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CANAL BOAT DAYS 


was a number of leaks and resultant 
damage. Canal boats were not built 
until it had been in operation for some 
few years. From 1803 to 1807 it strug- 
gled along with but few resources. This 
radical innovation was too far in ad- 
vance of the conservatism of the day to 
be readily accepted. 

The canal was built under the direc- 
tion of Col. Loammi Baldwin and Sam- 
uel Thompson of Woburn and was first 
managed with any respectable semblance 
of system by John Langdon Sullivan, a 
noted engineer of his day. He did not 
want the place, but being a proprietor, 
and having many friends who were 
financially interested, he was induced to 
take the position. He does not state in 
his account of the canal just what salary 
he asked. It was not very large in all 
probability, but it was so much in ad- 
vance of the ideas of the directors that 
they felt obliged to refuse, but offered 
as a compromise a smaller salary and a 
commission on the business. 

The Middlesex Canal company pur- 
chased rights up to Concord, N. H., and 
part of the expense was defrayed by a 
lottery permitted by a law of New 
Hampshire. Some of the tickets were 
sold in Massachusetts. For sixteen 
years the canal was a losing venture, or 
at the most, simply paid expenses. In 
1819 the first dividend was declared and 
from that year until 1843 it prospered. 

The freight boats were flat-bottomed, 
with square ends and parallel sides, and 
were between forty and seventy-five feet 
in length and nine and nine and one-half 
feet in width. The sides were three 
feet deep at the middle, but decreased 
to about one foot in depth at the ends, 
thus giving a somewhat rounded bottom. 
A load of twenty tons would give a 
draught of two feet to the boat, leaving 
the ends just out of water. Only half 
of this load might be carried in summer 
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when the water was low. The boats were 
built of two-inch pine planks, spiked 
on to small oak cross timbers and knees, 
and at each end had heavy oak crossties, 
with one for the mast thwart, a little 
forward of the centre. On this mast 
could be raised a small square sail for 
use on the rivers. 

During the passage of the canal the 
towline was fastened to a shorter .mast 
put in its place. The rudder was a long 
steering oar, with a blade ten feet long 
and eighteen inches wide, pivoted on the 
centre of the crosstie and trailing be- 
hind the boat in the water. Three large 
scull-oars, sixteen feet long, and three 
setting poles for use up the rapids of the 
Merrimack completed the outfit. In the 
canal proper the boats were towed by 
horses, frequently without a driver, in 
which case the man at the rudder kept 
a small pile of stones or green apples 
ready for the encouragement of the 
horse. On the river a skipper and two 
bowmen were needed. 

The entire trip, from Boston to Con- 
cord, N. H., and return, took from a 
week to ten-days. Between Boston and 
Lowell the usual time for freight boats 
was eighteen hours up and twelve hours 
down, while the passage boats made the 
trip in twelve and eight hours, the 
freight boats making two and one-half 
miles per hour and the passage boats 
four miles. 

Of the passage boats there were at 
first two, one running up and one down 
daily. Fifty cents was the fare, no 
tickets being used. Later when the 
amount of travel proved insufficient to 
warrant two boats, one was removed 
and the “General Sullivan” ran alone. 
This was a boat on the style of the Erie 
canal boats, though somewhat lighter, 
with a covered cabin over the whole 
length, except for the standing room at 
each end. The cabin was provided with 
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seats and was upholstered much as the 
old time horse cars were. In its day 
the “General Sullivan” was considered a 
All 
boats were numbered and lettered; and 


private boats, of which there were many, 


model of comfort and elegance. 


were painted with such designs as to be 
easily recognized, as in the case of 
freight cars today. No boats were al- 
lowed to pass through any lock after 
dark,—that is, the 
spring and autumn and nine o'clock in 
summer; but on moonlight nights they 
might pass until ten o’clock, but not after 
that, nor before daylight at any season. 
Considerable damage having been done 


seven o'clock in 


to the lock gates by the bumping of 
canal boats on entering, a fine of ten 
dollars was imposed upon any conductor 
who allowed his boat to enter the lock 
with sufficient headway to reach the 
gate. When a boat approached the lock, 
notice was given by the blowing of a 
horn and prompt attention was thus 
The receiving, 
transporting and delivering freight were 
very similar to those of the present. A 


secured. methods of 


waybill or “passport” accompanied the 
goods. Freight charges were paid on 
removal of the property, and in the case 
of delayed removal a wharfage or de- 
murrage charge was added. 

Ordinarily there were some sixteen 
men, locktenders, carpenters, etc., three 
clerks and an agent employed, at a total 
expense of about $8,000 per annum, in 
addition to the boatmen. In 1830 the 
boatmen $13.00 per 
month. Business grew rapidly less with 
the canal after the Nashua & Lowell 
Railroad was opened and in 1846 the 
canal was practically discontinued. In 
the same year the property was sold for 


about $130,000 


were receiving 


and the amount 


Was 
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the stockholders. 


divided 


among On 
April 14, 1852, the last canal boat was 
run on the canal by Joel Dix of Billerica, 
and on October 3, 1859, the Supreme 
Court declared that the proprietors had 
“forfeited their franchise and _ privi- 
leges.”’ 

It is well to remember just here, that 
Lowell, Lawrence, Nashua, and Man- 
chester were then places still to be, and 
that passage up the Merrimack was in- 
terrupted by the falls of Wicassee, Bow, 
Isle Hooksett and Amoskeag. 
pany called the ‘Merrimack Boating 
Co.,” was formed, closely allied to the 
“Proprietors of Middlesex Canal” to 
work the river, while canals and locks 


A com- 


were constructed around the various 
falls, notably ‘Blodget’s Canal” at 
Amoskeag. Over $80,000 was paid by 


the Middlesex to assist in the construc- 
tion of these various canals, while the 
patient stockholders awaited their divi- 
dends. Five-eighths of this went into 
work at Amoskeag and made way for 
the city of Manchester, while -$12,000 
was expended at Wicassee, which work 
was obliterated when, some years later, 
the dam at Pawtucket Falls was built, 
and the city of Lowell sprang into being. 

In 1810, the receipts of the Middlesex 
Canal rose to $15,000 and in 1816 they 
were $32,000. In 1819, the first divi- 
dend was paid. From this time until 
the Lowell Railroad went into operation 
the receipts regularly increased so that 
the dividends grew from $10.00 to $30.00 
per share. The year the Lowell Rail- 
road went into operation, however, the 
revenue was reduced by one-third and 
When the Nashua & Lowell Railroad 
went into operation in 1840 the revenue 
was further reduced another third, thus 
practically killing the canal. 





CHAPTER Two 


THE “AMOSKEAG” OR 


GET” CANAL. 


To the average person the canal boat 
is only a romantic dream. There were 
many stirring and amusing scenes inci- 
dent to the days of the Amoskeag and 
Middlesex canals in New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts. The Middlesex 
canal extended from Boston to Middle- 
sex and the shipment of merchandise 
from Boston and the seaboard cities up 
the Merrimack river as far as Concord, 
including the intermediate points, was 
once quite an industry. 

Hon. Samuel Blodget, a wealthy and 
influential Derryfield, con- 
ceived the project of building a canal 
around Amoskeag Falls. 


“BLOD- 


citizen of 


In the year 
1793, he took up his residence on the 
east bank of the Merrimack at Derry- 
field. He, being a man of abundant 
means, had made up his mind that he 
could accomplish the undertaking with 
his own money. 

At this time he owned most of the 
land immediately adjacent to the falls, on 
the east side of the river. The mill at 
the head of the falls, which stood just 
above the Amoskeag bridge, was owned 
by him in connection with Gen. John 
Stark. It was built before the Revolu- 
tion, was now old and Judge Blodget 
bought out Gen. Stark’s rights in it, thus 
completing his title to the privilege on 
this side of the river. 

He commenced work upon his land, 
May 2, 1794, and in the course of the 
season, made considerable progress in 
blasting and other preparations for the 
dams and mill ponds. From the spring 
of 1794 Judge Blodget seems to have 
consecrated all of his capital and ener- 


gies in this project. In the spring of 


1795 he had made such progress with 
his canal that Col. William Adams of 
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Londonderry, a skillful carpenter, began 
the woodwork on May 18th of that year. 

A line of dams was built from rock 
to rock, upon the east side of the chan- 
nel of the river, from a point about fifty- 
seven rods above the Amoskeag bridge, 
down the river very nearly upon the line 
of the stone dams and bank wall of the 
basin of the Amoskeag Company, a dis- 
tance of about thirty-three rods: below 
the Amoskeag bridge, thence it was 
extended east to the shore, making a 
basin ninety rods in length and from 
four to six in width. The basin was in- 
tended to answer the purposes of canal 
and mill pond. 

Out of the southwest corner of this 
basin, the water passed through a slip 
300 feet in length, and twenty feet in 
width, to the lower canal, commencing 
above and running immediately west of 
the Blodget house which stood where the 
present northern division power plant of 
the Amoskeag Company now stands. 

The west bank of the canal from the 
Blodget house downwards was of cob- 
blework, filled with stones and covered 
with a spiling of plank. At convenient 
distances along the canal were placed 
check gates so as to raise the water 
above them a foot or so. These gates 
were fastened by a hasp and opened 
down stream. As the boat or raft 
passed. from the reservoirs through the 
slip, it gained considerable velocity and 
as it came against the check gates, the 
momentum opened the gates and the 
raft or boat passed through the entire 
length of the canal itself. This was an 
invention of Judge Blodget’s. 

It was found that, however plausible 
in theory, it did not work well in prac- 
tice. The rafts of timber stove up and 
had to be re-rafted. The failure was 
attributed to the great descent of the 
slip. This difficulty was obviated by 
constructing two locks in its place. These 
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locks were completed in 1799. The up- 
per one, of 150 feet in length, was built 
upon the surface of the ground. In 
June of the following year a freshet car- 
ried off the locks and thus the labor of 
five years—the expense of $20,000— 
was lost. 

Such a result would have broken down 
an ordinary man. Judge Blodget, how- 
ever, only extended himself the more to 
accomplish his undertaking. He had 
obtained a charter for his locks and canal 

































































Slain the brother! 


































Slain the brother! 
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Dirge 
EMMA L. SPICER 


When the poppies are in bloom, 
I go sit beside the tomb 

Of my brother, and I smother 
Tears, and all the while I gather 
Poppies red with bleeding hearts. 

Fain I’d know the why they took him. 
Vain my tears, a torn heart’s token. 


Torn and pricked by poppy-darts. 


In the east a red and bulking 
Poppy-sun is rising, sulking. 
Sneers and shudders. 
Through the sky and clouds, his brothers, 
While I sob red poppy-smartts. 

Fain I’d know the why they took him. 
Vain my tears, a torn heart’s token. 


Torn and pricked by poppy-darts. 





in December, 1798. He now went to 
work to sell his stock and in order to 
stimulate public confidence, he employed 
Col. Loammi Baldwin to make a survey 
of a route for a canal, and also to esti- 
mate the cost of finishing the work. 
The surveyor reported that the ‘cost of 
completing both locks and canals wouid 
be $9,000, but he recommended a route 
for the canal east of the old one, in order 
to be less subject to freshets. 

(To be continued.) 


my heart broken, 


Steers his rudders 


my heart broken, 







Col. William H. Paine 


1 528---1 890 


MARY M. HALL 


N the town of Chester, N. H., on the 

Haverhill road about a third of a mile 

from the village, stands a house that 
about a century ago, was occupied by 
William H. Paine, tanner by trade, with 
his wife Susan (Emery) and their seven 
children. 

The oldest child, William H. Jr., was 
destined to become one of New Hamp- 
shire’s illustrious sons although unsung 
and seldom thought of even in the town 
of his birth. He was born May 17, 1828, 
and facts concerning his early life are 
amazingly meager. It is known that as a 
boy, he worked in a general store, then 
run by John W. Noyes, which gives us a 
mental picture of a smart energetic little 
lad. The next and last bit of his child- 
hood that we hear is so contradictory 
that our first good impression receives 
something of a jolt. 

One of the men of the town was hired 
by the senior Paine to help with some 
plowing, and while on the job, became 
disgusted with young William and when 
the work was completed said to some 
friends, “That oldest Paine young one is 
the biggest lunkhead that I ever saw.” 
Slanderous talk about our little hero, but 
possibly deserving, anyone would find it 
difficult to keep his eyes on the furrow 
if his natural talents were along more 
intellectual lines. 

Time passed and with his elementary 
course completed there was a pause at 
the cross-roads of life, while William de- 
cided whether or not he would become a 
clergyman. He 
honest and fearless, in fact he possessed 


was studious, sincere, 


all the essential qualities a young man 


needed for the ministry plus a superlative 
talent for mathematics and a love for 
out-doors that finally led him to select 
civil engineering as his life work. A 
choice that ultimately led him to phe- 
nomenal success. 

Were it not for Mr. John C. Chase of 
Derry N. H., who had the pleasure of be- 
ing a personal friend of Col. Paine, our 
knowledge of his manhood would be even 
less than that of his boyhood, and it is 
from the biography that Mr. Chase wrote 
of Col. Paine, in his recently published 
History of Chester, that we learn the 
facts of a most exemplary career. 

In 1850, when a youth of only twenty- 
two, Col. Paine was surveying land for 
the early pioneers of northern Wiscon- 
sin. In 1852 he traveled to California, 
and became affiliated with Col. John 
Plumbe in hydraulic and topographical 
engineering. At the age of twenty-five, 
he surveyed the “Johnson Route’ over 
the Nevada Mountains from Sacramento, 
California, to Utah and during this proj- 
ect introduced his own invention, the 
flat steel tape line, in place of the link 
chain that had been used heretofore. 
When this task was completed he return- 
ed to Wisconsin where he became city 
engineer of Sheboygan and later county 
surveyor, after which he was engineer of 
Sheboygan & Fond Du Lac Railroad. 

When the Civil war broke out he en- 
listed in the Fourth Wisconsin and made 
an enviable record for himself, serving 
throughout the war as topographical en- 
gineer and, at its close was honorably 
discharged with the rank of colonel. 

Upon returniing to private life he set- 
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tled in Brooklyn, N. Y. and accepted the 
position of chief engineer of the Flush- 
ing & Northern Railroad, but soon left it 
to take up the duties of consulting engi- 
neer under Roebling, the contractor that 
built the Brooklyn Bridge, a project that 
took eighteen years of incessant labor. 
The International Encyclopedia tells us 
that for a time Col. Paine superintended 
the entire work. The cable system of 
the bridge was planned by him, and cable 
roads in San Francisco, Omaha, Denver, 
and New York City are his achievements, 
The safety of the cables and anchorage 
of the suspension bridge over Niagara 
Falls were determined by him, while the 
tunnels under the Hudson and Detroit 
rivers are also monuments to the accu- 
racy of Col. William H. Paine. 

In 1890 he went to Cleveland, Ohio, as 
consulting engineer for a cable road, 
then under construction, but death came 


to him December 21 of the same year, 
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previous to the completion of the work. 

Mr. Chase in his recent history of 
Chester, speaks of Col. Paine as follows: 
“From an acquaintance extending over 
many years the author can testify to his 
high character as a man and while ex- 
ceedingly genial with his associates, he 
was so modest in his bearings that one 
had little chance of getting from him any 
idea of his genius and bravery. His ac- 
quaintance with general science was wide 
and thorough and his familiarity with lit- 
erature was that of a man of culture.” 

Surely a man that could retain such 
sterling qualities after living in Califor- 
nia during the hectic days of the early 
fifties, must have possessed an innate re- 
finement second to none. So in the 
future when we of New Hampshire feel 
the urge to sing lustily the praise of our 
governors and our senators let us not 


forget our technical expert: Col. William 
Henry Paine. 
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Some Peace-Time Activities of the 
War Department 


MAJOR JOHN W. KEVENEY, INF., 


™ HE average citizen when he re- 
ceives his federal income tax 
blank wonders what the govern- 
ment does with the money he and his 
neighbors annually pay to it. This 
wonder may spur him on to look up the 
latest bit of federal disbursements. 
Glancing over the list, let us say for 
1928, he finds amoung other items, “War 
Department $390,540,803.” “How  ab- 
surd,” he thinks, “in these days of limita- 
tion of armament conferences and Kel- 
logg peace pacts!” His telephone rings 
Had he 
not been interrupted and had he carried 
his search further he might well have 
been surprised at the functions of the 
War Department in peace time. 
The primary function of the War 
Department through its agencies, ist» 
provide for the national defence. 


or he is otherwise distracted. 


Briet- 
ly this means it must develop an army 
to garrison our forts and military posts; 
to protect the lives of our citizens resid- 
ing abroad as in China; to train the vari- 
ous elements of the army of the United 
States, the Regular Army, the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserves; to 
study and guard against any hostile at- 
tempts on our country; and so on 
through an almost interminable list ot 
multifarious activities. 

The function and 
those not refered to are functions of the 
War Department. They are carried out 


above-mentioned 


by the separate branches or services of 
the War Department. They concern not 
only national defence but also develop- 
ment and the weal of 
large. 


the country at 


RES. 


Let us take the Panama Canal as an 
example. Strategically, the canal is of in- 
estimable value to War Department 
plans. From an economic standpoint, it 
is of untold value not only to our com- 


merce but to the commerce of other 


nations for it saves vessels many thou- 


sands of miles in voyaging from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific and vice versa. It 
also does away with the perilous round- 
ing the Horn. The Army Engineer Corps 
was directly concerned with the con- 
struction of the canal but had it not been 
for the co-operation of the Army Med- 
ical Corps, our attempt to build the canal 
would probably have failed as did that of 
the French. The Isthmus of Panama 
reeked with yellow fever and malaria. 
The Medical Corps having profited by 
its experience in Cuba went to Panama 
and eliminated these two diseases, there- 
by making the work of the Engineer 
Corps possible. 

The Chemical Warfare Service, also 
under the War Department, has done 
much beneficial work not only with. the 
Medical Corps, but with the Department 
of Agriculture. Much of this work has 
been done for the benefit of our country. 
The use of the so-called “war gases’ in 
the treatment of certain respiratory dis- 
eases is not generally known to all. Mus- 
tard gas, for example, is used to retard 
tuberculosis. Dangerous fumigating com- 
pounds have been done away with, and 
“tear gas” mixed wiith hydrocyanic acid 
gas is used instead. This insures an effi- 
fumigant. Methods 
for the control of the boll weevil and 
other crop pests have been instituted, 


cacious but safe 
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thereby saving damage to the annual 
crops of the country. 

The Engineer Corps in addition to its 
purely military functions is charged with 
the improvement of navigable waters and 
flood control. The development of our 
forts like New York, Boston, Galveston, 
and others, is done under the supervision 
of the Engineer Corps. Admittedly, 
the last floods in the Mississippi Valey 
were damaging but they would have 
been far more so, if the engineers had 
not supervised the construction of levers 
to control the “Fathers of waters.” 

The Medical Corps besides its work 
already referred to has done much to bet- 
ter the health, not only of the army but 
that of our and other peoples. It has 
accomplished much in the prevention of 
tropical anemia or as it is more generally 
known, the Hookworm 
disease is now practically unknown in 
this country. In Porto Rico, our Med- 
ical Corps by stamping out this disease 
raised the efficiency rate of the islanders 
by sixty per cent. The Medical Corps 
was one of the pioneers in the use of vac- 
cine against smallpox. In the Civil War 
over seven 


hookworm. 


thousand soldiers died of 
In the World War, when 
vaccine was used extensively there were 
but fourteen deaths from this disease. 
Likewise the Medical Corps was one of 


smallpox. 


the sponsors for the inoculation against 
typhoid. In the Spanish American War 
twenty thousand or twelve per cent of 
the army suffered from typhoid. That 
was prior to the adoption of inoculation. 
During the World War, in the army, 
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all soldiers were inoculated, there were 
but two thousand cases. Expressed in 
percentage one twentieth of one per cent 
had typhoid. Surely the army Medical 
Corps in the control of these diseases has 
set a splendid example for the public to 
follow. 

The Signal Corps has developed a 
large radio net in this country, Alaska 
and the insular possessions. It has done 
much to advance the use and develop- 
ment of Many inventions, the 
result of much research, have been made 
by the officers of the corps. 


radio. 


The loop- 
antenna which later developed into the 
radio compass was a product of the 
Signal Corps. 

In time of emergencies the army has 
ever been ready to assist. In 1906, the 
army under Funston restored order after 
the earthquake and fire at San Fran- 
cisco. In 1915, during the Galveston 
flood the army greatly aided in the relief 
of the stricken area. At the time of the 
strike the army _ stood 
ready to restore order out of the chaos 
that then existed. The people of the 
Mississippi Valley and those of northern 
New England gratefully reflect on the 
work done by the army when their lands 
were inundated. 


3oston police 


And so we could go on through the 
gamut of the peace time activities of the 
War Department, but time and space 
lack. The War Department with its an- 
nual appropriation is carrying on. It is 
providing for the national defence and at 
the same time is promoting the health 


and economic progress of our country. 





Pembroke Street 


ANNA GREENE 


COUNT myself fortunate to have 
known Pembroke Street in the nine- 
before that giant trolley-car 
came thundering half-hourly down the 
quiet road, a menace to the loiterer in its 
path. Then the street, not yet tarred 
stiff for the automobiles, stretched away 
white and inviting between the rows of 
staid houses and picket-fences; and the 
Nellies, Ladies, and Tommies of the pe- 
riod trotted briskly over the elm tree 
shadows that lay long across it in the late 
afternoon. 


ties 


In those days Pembroke Street was 
itself, a place apart, a village of modest, 
well-kept homes, where the customs and, 
above all, the spirit of an earlier time yet 
lingered, a survival of the old New Eng- 
land. Since that time the speeding autos 
and the convenient trolleys have linked 
this hamlet with the populous towns on 
either side, making of it almost a suburb. 
It has become a favorite halting place 
for motoring parties, who delight to 
lunch or sleep at “Ye Olde Kimball Tav- 
ern’. In fact, Street now 
belongs chiefly to the motorist and the 
vacationer. 


Pembroke 


But what do we expect? 
It is like this that a!l the dear old-timey 
places are disappearing. 

It was on a fair June morning that | 
Pembroke Street. The dew 
was on the lawns and the shadows of the 
elms lay motionless upon the 


first saw 


street. 
Jogging along with the genial “Profes- 
sor” behind his white horse, I listened to 
many an interesting bit of local history. 
The story of the Merrimack settlements, 
related in loco, was more thrilling than 
ever before. The ‘Professor’, by the 
way, who happened to be showing the 
place to the newly elected assistant 


was Isaac Walker, long-time principal of 
Pembroke Academy, a devoted man, 
known and loved in that region. With 
his whip he pointed out the staid old 
Congregational Church, and _ the: little 
“red schoolhouse” opposite ; these, it ap- 
peared, had been working out the Puri- 
tan scheme of civilization, each in its own 
way, for more than a century. In a 
dreary spot on Academy Road we saw 
a yet more dreary monument erected to 
the memory of a young girl, there mur- 
dered on her way to school. We paused 
on a height to view the Merrimack in its 
shining course and the broad slopes that 
stretched away to the west with Mt. 
Kearsarge rising faintly blue above them. 
In the orchard close by a man in _ blue 
jumper and overalls was picking cherries. 

Pembroke Academy, then as now the 


soul of the rural community, was stil! 


housed in the original building, erected 
in 1819. 


It was a brick structure, high- 
windowed and gloomy within but having 
a classic air about its exterior, which 
was due in part to a long two-storied 
porch with granite floors and rectangular 
granite pillars. Were there then “giants 
in the land in those days”, who built 
those pillars, so rude and massive? An 
iron fence with granite posts enclosed a 
pleasant yard and a granite walk led 
down to the street. Somehow the aspect 
of the old school, so sternly simple, seem- 
ed to reflect the earnestness and rugged 
purpose of the youth of long ago. 
In fancy I saw them gathered on the up- 
per porch between classes, young men 
and women, discussing the merits of a 
Latin translation or of a demonstration 
in geometry. There were future barri- 
sters, professors, 


clergymen, some of 











whom were to achieve honors and even 
fame in the years to come. Older and 
graver than the boys and girls who at the 
new academy rush out to baseball and 
tennis as soon as lessons are ended, they 
were no less interested, I suppose, in the 
rendering of a passage from Homer or 
the marshaling of arguments for the 
weekly debate than are the students of 
today in the chances of winning at base- 
ball or basketball against Concord high 
school. 

For some time there had been talk of a 
new academy building to rep!ace the old 
one which, despite its classic charm, was 
really inadequate for the needs of a mod- 
ern school. Fate hastened the end. One 
June evening at the close of graduation 
exercises a fire was discovered at the 
rear of the building. A bucket line of 
old students and others, leading from the 
academy pump, did not avail to save the 
historic building. The library and scien 
tific apparatus were, however, saved. 

Next door to the old academy stood a 
somewhat seedy but dignified house, long 
used as a dormitory for the academy 
girls. To judge from its hip roof and tiny 
paned windows, it was of the same pe- 
riod as the academy. The front door with 
side-lights and a lunette was rather good. 
Also a front downstairs room, occupied 
by the writer, was charming, especially 
the antique wall-paper and the mantel, 
running around two sides of the big 
chimney. 

But a melancholy fate awaited the old 
house. It seems that in laying out the 
somewhat spacious grounds of the new 
academy then building, the land was 
needed on which the dormitory stood. 
Accordingly the old house was carried 
to a neglected spot on the Academy road 
and there left like an outcast. Banished 
from its contemporaries and the shade of 
its familiar trees, it stood there looking 


gloomily down on the rough clods and 
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unsightly weeds around—truly an undig- 
nified position for a genteel house of the 
early federal period! 

One is not to think that life on Pem- 
broke Street in the nineties was “all work 
and no play”. By no means; there were 
Grange meetings for the initiated and 
church suppers for all. Not being 
among the initiated, I can speak only of 
the church suppers, which were bounti- 
ful and often hilarious. Home-baked 
beans (that goes without saying), 
Hanked by brown bread, hot from the 
steamer, fresh rolls and coffee! An: 
down the center of the long tables—pies! 
—apple-pies, pumpkin-pies, mince-pies, 
lemon-pies, Washington-pies, all looking 
quite too pretty to be cut and eaten. In 
short, a typical New England church 
supper! 





The dishes washed and the rooms 
made tidy, we listened to a programme: 
music and sometimes a “reading” or a 
wee bit of drama. The writer recalls 
sitting up one night till cock-crow. fabri- 
cating mice, destined to embellish a pan- 
tomime that the young folks were to act. 
By some trick of pulling invisible strings 
these mice were made to run about the 
Hoor, climb into the corners, etc. as mice 
like to do. Once a programme commit- 
tee, more audacious than usual, staged a 
scene from Shakespeare’s Henry VIII. 

Election Day used to be a feast in 
Pembroke. The street suddenly took 
on a cosmopolitan air. | The sidewalk 
was lined with working-men and “bar- 
ges’, filled with swarthy, jabbering Cana- 
dians from the cctton-mills near by, plied 
to and from the old town-house. From 
the hills farmers and their sons drove 
madly in, a tense look on their faces, as 17 
fearing to arrive altogether too late for 
what they had to do. Many of the vot- 
ers brought lunch which they ate in the 
supper-room with coffee provided by the 
town. 





PEMBROKE 


If you had passed down 
Street midmonth at about five 
o'clock in the afternoon you might have 


Pembroke 
near 


seen issuing from one of the mansions a 
bevy of well-dressed ladies, each with a 
book and some with formidable manu- 
scripts. These were the members of the 
Germanae Literary Club, famed locally 
for its well-written papers and yet more 
for its dainty luncheons. And if you 
had followed a group of these ladies you 
might have heard something after this 
fashion : 

“Wasn't it voted at the last meetin 
to serve only simple refreshments: 
Sandwiches and tea or something like 
that! But cheese and apple salad (I never 
ate a better) with those nice Swedish 
top off with, chocolate 
mousse and angel cake! If that’s 
simple, what would you call elaborate?” 

“Oh, but it was so good! 
give her. 


o 
Ss 
? 


rolls and, to 


Let’s for- 
Only its going to be hard for 
the other ladies to get ahead of her.” 

“That’s just it.” 

Another group was taking a resolution 
of sympathy with some delicacies to a 
neighbor who was ill and would never 
be any better. 
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While Pembroke Street is not quite 
the idyllic village of other years, it still 
has pastoral charms for those who will 
seek them out. The “Little Woods” for 
Very likely 
a black snake might still run across one’s 
path there as once happened to the 
writer. Or, perhaps, if one sat quite still 
under a tree, a tawny fox might break 
through the undergrowth and slink back 
at sight of the intruder. 
twice to me. 


example, is yet unspoiled. 


This happened 
In May, I am told the ar- 
butus still blooms a deep pink in the sun- 
ny pastures and columbines and saxi- 
frage are still gathered by the railroad 
track. Cows wait at the gates in the 
dewy twilight and from the deep wood 
is heard the familiar plaintive song of 
the hermit thrush. And the sunsets are 
just as lovely as of old. Only last even- 
ing I watched one that was exquisite. 
Clouds lay along the horizon like islands 
of flame. Above were threatening dark 
waves edged with brightest turquoise. 
A windmill stood against the blue of Mt. 
Kearsarge, while down from the sky was 
falling, slowly, softly, a hush like that 
which drops from brooding wings. 











OW beautiful shines the harvest 

moon upon meadow and moun- 

tain! How brightly beams the 
hunters’ moon! How beautiful and 
bright is every full moon which shines 
upon New Hampshire’s vales and hills, 
rivers and lakes, transforming its dark- 
ened landscapes with a silvery splendor, 
and causing the forests to appear blacker 
in summer and the snows whiter in 
winter. From Coos county to the coun- 
ties of Cheshire, Hillsborough and Rock- 
ingham, how beautiful and bright shines 
New Hampshire’s moon upon its mead- 
ows and mountains! 

Seemingly close to the Granite State, 
yet far away, New Hampshire’s moon 
varies in its distance, and we should have 
to walk the length of this state approxt- 
mately 1300 times to reach the moon. Of 
course, our Moon comes the nearest of all 
large bodies to the earth. The sun radi- 
ates some of its solar rays to our satellite, 
reaching its surface after a journey of 
about 8 minutes. Then these solar rays 
are reflected to New Hampshire, within 
less than 2 seconds. How very swift is the 
velocity of light! 

New Hampshire’s moon moves on an 
orbit around the earth, with a velocity 
of 3350 feet per second. Accordingly, 
our moon presents different phases to 
the eyes of New Hampshire citizens, de- 
pending upon its position relative to the 
sun. Therefore, we see the well-known 
“last quarter, new moon, first quarter 
and full moon.” That is, we see more 
or less of the solar rays illuminating the 
lunar surface. This lunar disc of about 
2160 miles in diameter is exhibited to us 
at a mean distance of 239,000 miles. As 
we well know, our moon is sometimes 
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wholly or partially eclipsed. The earth 
comes between the sun and moon, thus 
casting a terrestrial shadow upon it. 

Not only is our moon revolving around 
the earth but it is also revolving around 
the sun, at an orbital velocity of 18 
Y% miles per second. It completes its 
solar revolution in 365 4% days. Our 
moon rotates slowly upon its axis. The 
length of the lunar day is exactly equal 
to that of a lunar month. Our moon’s 
weight is only about 1/81 that of the 
world, its volume 1/49. Our satellite 
is not so dense as that of the earth, being 
34/10 times as dense as water. Were 
one of us who weights 150 pounds here, 
to reach the moon alive, he would weigh 
there only 25 pounds. 

About one-half of the moon’s surface 
is exhibited to the citizens of New 
Hampshire. The other face of our sat- 
ellite is never turned towards us. The 
surface which we see is covered with 
craters, mountains, valleys and_ plains. 
Through the telescope we behold the 
craters of Tycho, Copernicus and Gas- 
sendi, as well as hundreds of others. 
Some of these craters have a diameter of 
50 to 100 miles. Its ten mountain ranges 
are mostly named after terrestrial ranges 
such as Caucasus, Alps, and Apennines. 
Many of the lunar valleys are deep, nar- 
row and crooked. These may have 
been formerly water-courses. Also, the 
great plains on the moon’s surface may 


‘once have been covered with water. Gal- 


ileo, centuries ago, so believed, for he 
called them “oceans” or “seas.” For ex- 
ample, there are the “Mare Humorum” 
and the “Mare Nectaris.” 

A waterless waste is the moon _ that 
shines upon New Hampshire. Lonely 


THE SEASONS 


and lifeless; silent as the desert. No 
clouds, no rain, no voices, no atmosphere, 
excepting, perhaps, a very rare atmos- 
Where the lunar surface is ex- 
posed to the solar rays for fourteen days 
and the lunar night is fourteen days in 
length. And during that night the tem- 


phere. 
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perature may be as low as 200 degrees 
below zero. Sole satellite of our earth, 
compared with which ringed Saturn pos- 
sesses ten satellites. Harvest moon, hun- 
ter’s moon. How beautiful and bright 
shines New: Hampshire’s moon upon its 
meadows, mountains, rivers and lakes! 


The Seasons 


MARION KENNEY 


Spring comes to us once a year, 
3ringing with her mighty cheer, 
3udding leaves come through the trees 
Singing birds just fill the air. 


Following: her the summer comes, 
And with her warmth keeps all aglow, 
Giving us much sport and fun 
Bidding us with care be done. 


Then the autumn comes, and green leaves die; 
Gray clouds gather in the sky, 

3irds depart into the south; 

Frosts just bite all things without. 


And winter comes, all things seem cold, 
Bringing bleakness everywhere ; 

Yet her briskness fills the air, 

Making all feel mighty fair. 


Thus you see that all the seasons 
Were given us for many reasons, 
That we might have variety, 
And not just dull monotony. 











OUR o'clock of an afternoon on 

any New Hampshire farm is chore 

time these crisp fall days, and so 
it is on John T. Benson’s big hilly farm 
in Nashua—the strangest farm in the 
world, surely. We, as visitors, follow 
when the hired men “go out to feed the 
stock”. Do they pitch down hay to a 
row of stanchioned cattle, measure oats 
for the work-horses and carry swill to 
the squealing pigs? Well, they fed the 
pigs, all right, if wild boars, peccaries 
and wart hogs can be called pigs, for 
those are the kinds that root around Mr. 
Benson's barnyard. And the cattle, too, 
if bison, yaks, water buffaloes out in the 
cow pasture, and zebus come under that 
head. We did not notice if there were 
horses, for the zebras, the giraffes, the 
enues and the kangaroos left us a little 
breathless. 

There were elephants with large appe- 
tites, and very tall camels, and in the 
various barns and houses tigers and 
lions, pumas and. lynxes industriously 
chewed hunks of meat. A house of a 
thousand monkeys, more or less, chat- 
tered and quarreled over their carrots. 
We saw no one scatter corn for the hens, 
but down on the ponds hundreds of 
swans and strange waterfowl had their 
suppers. 

No, Mr. Benson’s farm is not a zoo 91 
an amusement resort. It is the place 
where the wild animals start from. The 
place to which wild animals and_ birds 
from all over the world are shipped, 
where they are kept for longer or shorter 
periods to be conditioned and trained be- 


fore they are sent away to zoological 


gardens and circuses throughout the 
country. 


The Strangest Farm in the World 
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Mr Benson is the American represen- 
tative of the world-renowned German 
firm of Carl Hagenbeck, catchers and 
trainers of wild animals, and traders in 
them since 1848. The famous Carl Hag- 
enbeck Tierpark near Hamburg is a zo- 
ological garden absolutely original from 
every point of view, as all lattice work 
and railings or fences of any kind were 
omitted when the park was designed and 
built, being replaced by ingenious invisi- 
ble barriers, thus presenting to the visi- 
tor the amazing spectacle of herds of 
animals, of widely different natures, liv- 
ing together on the same grounds with- 
out any confining barriers. 

The Benson Farm is a_ busy place. 
shipments of animals arrive frequently 
and the mornings are given over to crat- 
ing and packing the ones that have been 
sold. Everything on the farm is for 
sale, from the little, sea-green love birds 
to the dromedaries and the hippos. It 
is an ideal place to secure an unique pet, 
if one is desired, for gorgeous red and 
gold and blue parrots swing and talk on 
their perches; snow-white and_ brilli- 
iantly colored peacocks strut and scream, 
and the children covet the turtles, the 
guinea pigs and white mice. There are 
sixteen acres of fresh-water ponds where 
goldfish are bred and raised, more than 
a million being shipped each season ; and 
in the aquarium are displayed hundreds 
of ornamental fish. 

We were particularly attracted to the 
“nursery” in one of the animal houses—a 
clean little room with a sunny window, 
floor covered deep with shining yellow 
straw, and furnished with a small blue 
table and chair and a box for a bed, fille: 
with its fresh straw mattress. Here 
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“Mike”, a young chimpanzee, valued at 
$2500, was being trained and_ handled 
by his keeper. Good friends these, for 
as the keeper played stunts with him 
for exercise, Mike put his arms around 
the man’s neck affectionately and “laugh- 
ed” with open red mouth, much like a 
pleased human baby. 

Milk from a small herd of goats is 
used to feed the young animals. 

Across the aisle from Mike a solemn 
chacma baboon watched the play, his ex- 
ceedingly small eyes, far under pent 
brows, seeming to look out with age-old 
wisdom. A reticulated python raised a 
head as large as a bowl from his water- 
bath; a South American coati mundi, a 
cinnamon brown curiosity, boasted the 
longest and blackest nose in the house 
and was further decked out with a strik- 
ing-looking ringed tail. Did the coati’s 
nose grow as long as that from poking 
it into the business of other animals, we 
wonder? The eland with his pointed 
spikes, and the aouded, with his great, 
curved horns, and such-like “critters” 
supposedly took the place of the mild 
sheep flock whose fold they now occupy. 

A visitor to the Benson Farm looks at 
strange and interesting curiosities from 
the far ends cf the earth—certainly 
more specimens of animals and_ birds 


than are ever collected at any one tinic 


in any other place in America, particu- 


larly if he arrives just after a shipment 
comes in; and they are all direct from 
the jungle, the mountains, the desert and 
the swamp. They come from the tem- 
perate, the torrid and the arctic zones 
Two thousand monkeys have been on the 
farm at one time; one hundred monster 
snakes ; sixty camels; twenty zebras; six 
giraffes. Creatures which one has to have 
a guidebook to name arrive from long 
sea voyages, to meet with the expert care 
they require. 
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The chief beauty of the place are the 
water-gardens. There are over sixteen 
acres of these, a series of ponds, strung 
like silver beads on the silver chain of 
a running stream. These ponds are 
planted with ornamental water plants 
that attract birds. In June the water 
lilies are worth going a long way to see; 
and always the ponds and aquarium 
furnish rare material for the botanist, 
the bird enthusiast, the student of fishes, 
and the artist with camera or brush. 

So many people came seeking admit- 
tance that two years ago the manage- 
ment granted the public permission t» 
enter the grounds, and since then the 
farm has become one of the sight-seeing 
goals for increasing throngs of visitors. 
The incongruous combination of New 
England farm and wild jungle animals 
piques curiosity and makes for interested 
Children 
find special delight in riding the ponies 
and donkeys, the elephant and llama, an‘ 
other strange steeds. 


and enthusiastic inspection. 


Christopher Schulz, veteran wild ani- 
mal hunter, stated the prices of some of 
his “catch” as follows: Baby rhinoceros, 
valued at between $6000 and $7000. Gi- 
raffes are worth about $5000 each, a ze- 
bra between $600 and $700, a buffalo calt 
between $1000 and $1500, some of the 
antelope family $200; a vulture between 
$60 and $70, a baboon $100, and a mon- 
key between $30 and $40. Where 1s 
there a farm thai can boast of such va! 
uable stock ? 

Keeping such animals alive, condition- 
ing and training them, is an appalling 
task. But through the efficiency and 
experience of John T. Benson, a student 
of wild animals all his life and ex-curator 
of the Boston Zoological Garden, and 
his expert assistants, all kinds of animals 
thrive on this farm well 


and appear 


content. 
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the practical question of man- 

aging anger. Each one of us 
has felt in some way, under different cir- 
cumstances, the power of anger. It has 
various effects upon the soul. It may act 
as a thunderstorm that clears the sultry, 
depressing atmosphere, or it may act as 
a hurricane that uproots and topples over 
all the foliage in its wake. It can do 
powerful things. It is no force to toy 
with and disregard all thought of har- 
nessing and directing. The mismanage- 
ment of anger means ineffective living, 
it means chaos in personal relations and 
may mean a twisted soul that has lost 
its sense of God. This question is in- 
timately related to the larger question of 
victorious living as citizens in the King- 
dom. 

The man or woman incapable of anger 
is apt to be a very ineffective figure! Life 
unruffled by this passion can be unhealthy 
in its apathy. We could not afford to 
dispense with this emotion. St. Paul 
not only tells us to be angry, but he was 
angry! Read his letter to the Galatians 
and ask vourself about the condition of 
his emotional life when he penned these 
words—*O senseless Galatians, who has 
bewitched you”, and in the same para- 
graph he goes on “Are you such fools? 
Did you begin with the spirit only to end 
now with the flesh?” Paul felt his 
religion keenly enough to get excited 
about it. In one of his letters to the 
church at Corinth, he tells about the love 
of Jesus Christ. He was so enthusiastic 
about it all that the failure to understand 
this love, on the part of others, angered 
him. “If anyone has no love for the 
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UR thought is to center around 
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Lord, God’s curse be on him’’—or “‘let 
him be anathema’—we have modern 
equivalents for that Greek expression 
which would jar us if we heard them 
from the pulpit. Paul’s tempestuous 
nature knew anger! 

One cannot read the denunciation of 
the Pharisees—likened to whited sepul- 
chies, outwardly beautiful, inwardly full 
of dead men’s bones—without realizing 
that Paul’s Lord knew what it was to 
be angry. Sit down before that temple 
scene and watch Jesus overturn those 
tables of the money changers—‘‘It is 
written, My house shall be called a house 
of prayer, but ye make it a den of rob- 
bers. “The expression—‘Jesus, meck 
and mild,” is not true to all the facts. 
Jesus could be at times a veritable thun- 
derstorm. After he departed the atmos- 
phere was fresh! 

Our problem arises from the mis- 
management of this dangerous passion. 
We are angry and, as a result of our 
anger, human values are destroved—we 
have therefore sinned! Look around and 
see what mismanagement in this realm 
does. 

For centuries the scolder has been held 
up as a figure of contempt and mockery. 
What a miserable life he has, and what 
added misery he brings to all who come 
within firing distance of his tongue. 
Such a person has mismanaged the anger 
tendency. He takes it out on other 
people. 

We do not have to be an habitual scold 
to know what it means to “let off steam”, 
and be aware of the unfortunate results 
that may come. It is the peculiarity of 
this anger tendency that it is stirred to 
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action when it 
struction. 


meets opposition or ob- 
We are forever finding our- 
selves in positions where we are opposed 
or obstructed and we may allow anger 
to accumulate in such quantities that it 
spills over and vents itself without dis- 
crimination. Probably every man here 
has had the experience of hitting a nail 
with a hammer several times and then 
missing the nail and hitting his thumb. 
Immediately after that experience, have 
you ever been called by your wife, or 
children, or asked to answer the doorbell, 
or telephone? What kind of a tone 
crept, or rushed, into your voice when 
you said “What do you want?’ You 
let off steam upon some innocent person 
who was no more responsible for your 
injured thumb than the man in the moon. 
You mismanaged your anger because you 
made an innocent person suffer for your 
feeling. How often we ruin our own 
peace and composure and happiness by 
misinanagement at this point. The 
beauty of the day on the golf links may 
be forgotten, and the round of golf be- 
come a succession of curses because we 
let our anger run away with us. How 
much more fun, and indeed what better 
golf a man can play, when he learns the 
value of a sense of humor that will allow 
him to see his activity objectively. There 
you are, a great big man spending all 
your effort to hit an obstinate little ball 
that goes crooked or fails to go at all! 
See it in its proper proportions and have 
a good laugh. All that emotion wanted 
was a chance to escape and a laugh 
always opens a door to let it escape. 

It does no good to your inner life to 
curse the worn monkey wrench, that 
keeps slipping. Why say things to that 
breeze that blows a pile of papers from 


the top of your desk. Such experiences 


come from some obstruction, or opposi- 
tion—but why all the excitement? A 
little common sense will remove the ob- 
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struction and the anger will never be 
aroused. 

Psychologists are pointing out the dan- 
gers of anger as a method of getting 
things. A child wants a piece of cake, 
his want is refused. If he quietly ac- 
quiesces, he never gets that cake. He 
tries a new method. He gets angry; 
he shouts, and kicks his heels and ‘goes 
into a temper tantrum. His parents are 
tired and they cannot stand the noise, 
so say “all right, just this once—anything 
to keep you quiet”. He gets his cake 
but he has learned a vicious trick. He 
may try it all his life on other things 
beside cake. We all know men and 
women who still use this trick—adults, 
but they remain spoiled children. The 
family must do what father wants done, 
or he will get mad. Mother must have 
that expensive thing, which the family 
budget cannot stand, or she will be up- 
set for weeks. Such people never 
mature emotionally, psychologically they 
are children until they realize what they 
are doing and grow up! 

But the mismanagement of anger 
strikes even closer home when we realize 
the havoc it may bring in our personal 
relations. Christianity calls for kindness 
and consideration, brotherly relationship 
and understanding—but anger can ruin 
all this. Subject to uncontrolled bursts 
of anger, a mother may starve the love 
relation that ought to exist between her- 
self and her children. 

Anger, uncontrolled, has been the be- 
ginning of the end of many marriages. 
Words spoken in anger may haunt us to 
our dying day. George Eliot says some- 
where, “Very slight things make epochs 
in married life”, and again, “Hard speech 
between those who have loved is hideous 
in the memory, like the sight of greatness 
and beauty sunk into vice and rags”. 

A man once came up to William Booth 
and told him what religion had done in 
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“O sir, 
Glory 
My 


wife, before her conversion, was a cruel 


one home to control this passion. 
let me have hold of your hand. 
be to God that ever you came here. 


persecutor, and a sharp thorn in my side. 
She would go homé from the prayer- 
meeting before me and as full of the 
Devil as possible ; she would oppose and 
revile me, but now, sir, she is just the 
contrary and my house, instead of being 
a little Hell has become a little Paradise.” 
wrecked where this 


Tiemes have been 


tendency was unfortunately not re- 
chrected as it was in this case. 

Not only in the home, but in all of our 
relations with other people, anger may 
injure them. The employer, subject to 
bursts of unbridled anger sends men back 
to their homes at the end of a day, 
wearied by a tiredness that has not come 
entirely from physical toil. The right 
relation between man and man, that is 
so essential to Christianity, cannot come 
when anger is mismanaged! 

So it is rather easy to be angry and, 
But to 
the combination that Paul advises, we 


as a result of our anger, sin. 


now turn our thought. “Be ye angry, 
but do not sin.” 

What can we say about this? For one 
thing we ought to note that anger is too 
valuable a force to be dissipated. When 
man discovers a swift moving river, he 
does not dig little outlets on all sides that 
will turn into runlets and weaken the 
force of the main river. Instead, he 
builds a dam so the power may be greater 
and then he directs the force where he 
desires it. So it ought to be with anger. 
Stop scattering it. 

If we are to do this, we must develop 
the ability to cut short an anger impulse 
when we are aware that it will do harm. 
How often we have caught ourselves just 
in time! We were about to say a word 
we could never have recalled, if it had 
once escaped from our lips. We cut it 
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short; silence helped us to regain calm, 
while an outburst of words would have 
only increased our inner turmoil. 

Of course there are physiological tricks 
to dispel anger when we want to rid our- 
Take a typical situ- 
ation suggested by Dr. Overstreet in his 


selves of its grip. 
Look “About Ourselves’. Two men are 
quarreling violently. Consider the or- 
Their 


muscles are tense, their voices sharp; 


ganic condition of these two. 


each is wholly concentrated upon his 
own grievance. The supposition is fan- 
tastic but suppose you could win their 
attention away from their own grievance 
and get them to obey your commands. 
You could say something like this,— 
“See here, this kind of organic tensenes3 
Relax those arm muscles 


Make 


limp; now your neck muscles. 


is all wrong. 
them 
Drop the 


of yours. That’s right. 


head on your chest. Now the body 


muscles, now the leg muscles. Now lie 
down, place your arms way out. Relax”. 
If you could win obedience to sueh com- 
mands, the quarrel would be over. Why? 
A quarrel involves a contractive condi- 
tion while relaxation is essentially ex- 
pansive. Contractive and expansive con- 
ditions cannot co-exist. It is just a 
physiological trick to remember when we 
are seeking control of anger. 

There are other ways to cut it short. 
Lincoln once heard a = man_= speak 
Lincoln advised 
him to put all his invective into a letter, 


The 


letter was written and the writer was 


abusively of another. 
addressed to the man in question. 


immensely pleased with his efforts and 


said, “How would you advise me to send 


said Lincoln, ‘‘oh, I 
I sometimes write a 


t?” “Send i,” 
wouldn’t send it. 
letter like that and it does me good, but 
I never send it.” 
that was. 


What common sense 
If a safety valve is necessary, 
use one, but why make others suffer be- 


cause we need a safety valve? Develop 
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the power to cut short the anger impulse 
when it can only do harm. 

Now after we have done this and pro- 
vided ourselves with safe-guards against 
the scattering of anger in scolding, petty 
grievances, foolish little spats with 
words, we can return to our figure of the 
stream across which a dam is built. 

There ought to be a genuine force 
flowing over that dam—a force that 
moves things and flows majestically and 
triumphantly to the sea. Where there is 
opposition and obstruction the “anger 
tendency” arises! 

As followers of Jesus, think of the 
opposition and obstruction to His King- 
dom. What are we going to do about it? 
We can mildly acquiesce and do nothing, 
or we can rise in righteous indignation 
and do something. 
the 


Here we have one of 
powers of the Kingdom. 
Throughout the ages, God has found ex- 
pression in the anger of men and women 


motive 


—anger, without sin, anger that comes 
when truth and goodness and beauty and 
love are opposed and obstructed. 

What a great ‘host of witnesses to this 
truth There was that 
prophet of the 
sixth century, before Christ, Jeremiah. 
He saw actual conditions and he caught 
a vision of God hindered and imprisoned 
by those conditions. 


come to mind. 
lonely misunderstood 


He was afraid to 
act; he hesitated for a time, but righteous 
indignation set him on fire. “And if I 
say, | will not make mention of God or 
speak any more in His name, then there 


is in my heart as it were a burning fire, 
shut up in my bones- 


I cannot contain.” 
Something like that started the Protes- 
tant Reformation. “God helping me,” 


said Luther, “I can do no other.” He 
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was angry for the sake of the Kingdom. 
Why was Savonarola drawn into the 
maelstrom of Florence of the 15th Cen- 
tury? He saw the church opposed and 
obstructed by a corrupt ecclesiastical or- 
ganization. “QO priests, ye shall be 
changed into a terror. I sought no longer 
to speak in thy name, O Lord; but Thou 
hast overpowered me, hast conquered 
me.” 

What is behind the humanitarian work 
of the Salvation Army? It came in part 
when Gen. Booth, a man of 80 years, 
was told to rest—‘‘Oh, I know, I know! 
But I’ve been thinking ofall the suffer- 
ings of little children, the children, of 
the great cities, and I can’t rest, 1 can’t 
rest.” 

It is this kind.of. anger we want in 
this church. Wherever the Kingdom is 
opposed—‘‘be ye angry”. What about 
our own lives? Look at the mistakes you 
and I have made this past week: See.our 
false motives, our selfishness, our unwise 
choices. Let us get righteously aroused 
and do something. Great. realities are 
fading from a generation that finds 
things and loses the meaning behind all 
things! Passion is needed::: 

Moral indignation is a force of inesti- 
mable value in human affairs. Slavery 
was not abolished until men got angry 
about it. I hope a million people in this 
country will read “All Quiet on the 
Western Front”. You cannot finish it 
and talk gently. You get excited, you sit 
on the edge of your chair. “War is 
brutal, it is sheer stupidity,” the 
book. 


says 
It makes you angry. 

We need angry Christians—not men 
and women who sin in their anger, but 
those who are angry for Christ’s sake! 


‘ 











competitive business since the man- 

ufacture of artificial ice. Ice here, 
demands first attention, for nearly 125 
men are employed, making the payroll 
to average about $450 per day. The 
person who casually surveys frozen 
Lovell Lake might conclude that it was 
just a cold uninteresting “job” to cut ice, 
but when one gets the correct perspective 
of the ice field, it presents a peculiar 
spectacle. The first bold fact is that it 
does not yield the crop of ice that it did 
twenty years ago at this season, for the 
reason that the climate is changing. We 
do not have the extreme cold weather 
that we used to have which is conducive 
to a good ice crop. It will go on record 
this year that ice-cutting was continued 
as late as the third week in March at 
Lovell Lake. This year, the season 
opened January 24 and on the last day 
of February there were five more ice 
houses at the plant to fill, it is said by 
those who are informed on the subject. 
The manager, Homer Chapman, and his 
crew have gotten used to the variety of 
weather the weather man has handed 
out this year. 

Strange as it may seem, although this 
plant has had electric and gasoline power 
for the last three years there is a neces- 
sity for fourteen horses being kept the 
most of the time. In spite of the fact 
that the scraping is done with a tractor, 
there are times that horses can work to 
better advantage, but this is for short 
periods only. There was a time when 
hoisting machinery with power from 
horses in a treadmill arrangement on 
Lovell Lake was common, and the only 
way. ‘This has been supplanted by e'ec- 


J copstve tn at Lovell Lake is 


Lovell Lake Ice-Cutting 


MABEL B. 
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tric power, which carries the cakes up te 
a height of thirty-six feet. 

The start of ice-cutting at this lake is, 
“wait till the ice is about ten or eleven 
inches thick”, then clear off the snow 
with gasoline power tractor. The pond’s 
surface is marked in squares like a check- 
erboard. After the grooves in the sur- 
face are made, they are corked with snow 
so the marks will not freeze solid again. 
The first line should be straight, as the 
lines drawn parallel with it depend upon 
it for straightness. The ploughs that do 
the marking are provided by gasoline 
motor power. Next a canal is broken 
through, which extends nearly to the 
lake’s largest island. This canal begins 
at the end of the chute from the houses 
and is kept open by a scow run by two 
men, night and day. 

The work of taking out the ice comes 
next. This is done with a circular saw, 
for cutting first. It is behind a gasoline 
engine, mounted upon runners. The 
saw, two feet in diameter, is covered 
with a metal guard and can be lifted up 
or dropped down at will. There is a 
round roller which helps to move the 
sled. The saw is let down till it cuts 
within an inch or two of the bottom of 
the ice. It is run criss-cross to make 
forty-four-inch squares. 

The fields are about one-half mite long 
and as wide as can be scraped conveni- 
ently, and are separated into strips by 
men with long splitting bars, two or 
three-toothed drills, and floated along by 
men with long hooked poles. They 
don’t stop to scrape off the snow, for at 
the end of the slip, the strips are sepa- 
rated by men with more drills into cakes 
weighing 800 pounds. -Fhese in turn are 
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fed to an endless chain rigging, which 
is covered by a roof and taken from the 
water and carried up thirty-six feet. 
While on the way each cake goes under 


a scraper or planer. The scrapings fall 


down, to be caught by a stream of water 
and washed away. 


After this, the cakes slide by gravity 
down a track, some in one direction to 
fill cars on the railroad siding, and others 
to the opening of the ice-houses. Two 
men at the door snake the cakes off the 
main road with hooks and shoot them 
down another incline into a shed where 
they are piled on top of each other by a 
crew of men. Some of the cakes slide 
down along the front of the long shed, 
being caught at appropriate doorways 
by other crews. 

These houses, forty feet high, hold 
75,000 tons. With a crew of 115 men 
working from 7 to 5 o’clock, an average 
of twelve cars per day are filled, and the 
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filling of the ice house, besides two gi- 
gantic stacks of 20-tier-cake length, in 
eight weeks time was the record for 1928 
at Lovell Lake. There was the opera- 
tion of putting two feet of hay over the 
layers of 21-inch thick cakes, after the 
houses were solid full and a wall of saw- 
dust at the ends, sealing the doors and 
openings up. Not much ice is wasted. 
The chip pile, however, at the end of the 
sluice is much larger than in former 
years. 

Part of the time, it has been very cold, 
and some days the weather has been so 
warm that there has been about three 
inches of water on the ice. None of the 
men dress heavily as they did in bad old 
days before electricity and before the 
climate had changed. Here, as in other 
occupations, the men do not “bundle up” 
so much. In fact, the times seem to 
demand less and less clothing at every- 
thing. 





Maple Syrup to Bathe In 


CONSTANCE 


() the shoe factory town of Hoxie 


came the John Martin family. 

The day they moved into the 
Castle, as the manager's house was call- 
ed, Carmelo Angostura was gathering 
violets for the Virgin’s altar. When he 
saw a pony being led to the stable he for- 
got his mission, discarded the flowers he 
had gathered, and crept into the stable to 
sit atop the box stall. 

Here ten year old Mary Martin found 
him when she came with sugar for Snipe, 
her pet. She patted the neck, 
held out her hand with the sugar, and 
while the pony delicately sniffed at it, 
she asked: “Want to ride?” 

“Yes,” the boy replied. 

Dextrously she adjusted the saddle. 
Carmelo mounted 


glossy 


and Snipe walke:| 
sedately out of the stable and cantered 
about the grass. 

It was marvelous. A pony. White 
as snow and a real saddle like he had 
seen in street parades. He could te.l 
Salvatore, Josie, Minnie, mama and papa 
he had ridden the pony belonging to the 
beautiful little girl living in, the Castle. 
Her hair was a halo of gold, her skin 
like a rose and her eyes as blue as the 
Italian skies Papa Angostura was for- 
ever talking about. 

When he dismounted he said: “IT thank 


you. If you will allow me to work for 


“You will repay me by just coming,” 
said the girl. “I have no one to play 
with and you are a manly boy. You 
must come every day. I am so lonely.” 

“Ievery day?” he asked. 

She had a New England conscience. 
“Not every day. There might be days 
the pony was ill or 
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“T will come,” he said. 
Not a day did he miss. It was neces- 
sary to skip school to be at the 
every day at two. When Papa Angos- 
tura found it out he beat 
took him by the hand and 
to the 
Sister 


barn 


him soundly, 
led him back 
and advised 
emily to keep a strict watch on 


parochial school, 


him. 
The 


house - 


Angosturas lived in a ten room 

that is the house had ten rooms. 
They lived in four which left six for 
Carmelo and Salvatore to play in. 
high 


Six 


ceilinged rooms! [ach steeped 


with stories for Carmelo. In this room 
some redcoat had hidden while the co- 
lonials dashed by thinking they were vet 
pursuing him. In another he could vis 
ualize some rebellious dame melting her 
pewter into bullets for her husband to 
fight for freedom. In the third room he 
knew history had been made, argued 
blood. He 
His father spoke of the 
time he would get a permit and work in 
the He rebelled at this. 
He did not mean to be called “wop” all 
his life. 


over, mayhap written in 


loved to dream. 

shoe factory. 
He was an American. True, 
he was five when he landed in Boston, 
and he could speak no English, but just 
as his body had sturdily developed with 
the New [England climate, his mind had 
taken on the New England ideals and 
life. He did not dream of becoming 
president or even manager of the shoe 
factory as» Mr. Martin 


would do something 


but he 

better 
than his neighbors who were out of work 
three months a year because of strikes, 
and had to keep their children from 
school in the cold New. England winter, 
as they had no shoes: who could not give 


was, 
knew he 
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MAPLE SYRUP 


their children real maple syrup from the 
Vermont on their 


cakes as Mary Martin had. 


orchards morning 
Papa An- 
gostura worked twelve months a year be- 
cause a factory must have a watchman 
even in times of shut down. 
Carmelo skipped school no more. 
must content himself 


He 
with riding the 
pony on Saturdays, and there were va- 
cation days. Ona lovely June day Mary 
brought a young woman to the stable 
with her and said gravely: “Carmy, this 
is Miss Lee, my governess.” 
off cap, blushed, 
replaced it, and dug his toe into the 
ground. Miss te 
watch him ride. She liked a pony. His 
left him. He ex- 
hausted all his riding tricks for Miss Lee. 
“What is a he 
Mary when Miss Lee left them. 
“A teacher.” 


Carmelo took his 


Lee said she came 


self-consciousness 


governess?” asked 


“To teach just you?’ 

“Yes.” 

“Are you rich?” 

“We must be,” 
have everything and I am not 


said Mary, “for we 


allowed 


to play with common children. Mama 


does not know I have you for a play- 
mate. 


She is away much and Miss Lee 
watches me.” 

That night he to'd his father. Papa 
Angostura roared anathema at the cap- 
ital of the world, the shoe factories of 
the state in general; the shoe factory of 
Hoxie in particular, and John Martin 
principally. Carmelo fe't this was get- 
ting personal. He asked: “Is he so bad, 
papa?” 
said his father. 
Pays us a 


‘None worse,” “Grinds 


us down. few pennies an 
hour, makes us live like animals, and you 
see, We cannot educate cur children. You, 
my son, have the good voice. [Education 
would make of you a renowned singer. 
But it is not for you. The factory will 
And this John Martin can 
Mrs. 


be your life. 
pay a teacher for his one child! 


TO BATHE IN 
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Martin would run you off the place ii 
she saw you — a working man’s son! 

And that is what Mrs. John Martin dil 
the next day. She returned unexpect- 
edly from the city and found her daugh- 
ter with Carmelo. 

The boy shook a diminutive fist at her 
and in a soft Italian consigned her to a 
climate where no snow falls. 


” 


“oo, 


“You little wop,” she said, 

Then he spoke his beloved English, 
slowly, perfectly and informed her that 
syrup for breakfast, dinner and supper; 
some day he, too, would have maple 
mapte svrup to drink, to bathe in, to swim 
in. Today she was up, but wait, only wait. 
She would come crawling to him, and 
he would spurn her. He wouki be 
wealthy, and he would marry Mary! 

Mary, on the stable step, her head ta 
her arms, wept in reckless abandonment. 
“T will always love you, Carmy,” she sail 
as he walked proudly away. 
resumed her weeping. 


Then she 


Carmelo Washington Angosturo, be- 
tween concert tours, was at the home vr 
his parents, which was the little Italy 
For 
three years the public had lovingly called 
him “the second Caruso,” this boy with 
the golden voice. 
mained. 


of the shoe factory town of Hoxie. 


A dutiful son he re- 
Much money he sent to 

parents, who now occupied the entire ten 

rooms of their home, cooked spaghetti 


his 


in milk every day (formerly it had been 
only on St. Mary’s Day, August 15, they 
had the milk), and were the pride of 
little Italy, where papa was a ward boss, 
in a tailor-made suit, working for the 
civic and spiritual of 
Mama had an electric washing 
Sal- 


betterment his 
people. 
machine and an electric sweeper. 
vatore was studying in a seminary. Joste 
and Minnie were graduated from a con- 
vent school in Boston. 
the Fourth 
a welfare worker. 

And now old Father Flynn 


Josie taught in 


ward school. Minnie was 


whose 
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place Papa Angostura hoped his Salva- 
tore would some day fill — was giving a 
bazaar. He stopped at the Angostura 
home to ask Carmelo to sing. Carmelo 
loved the old man who had sent him to 
Holy Cross in Worcester, and later to 
Italy to complete his studies. 

Gladly would he sing, and if Father 
so desired, he would sing at the High 
Mass on Sunday. 

Tall, lithe and handsome was Carmelo 
as he came upon the stage, thought the 
girl at the piano. Mary, this girl was 
called, and her golden hair accentuated 
her gem-hard blue eyes. Most folk cail- 
ed her beautiful. The singer looked im- 
personally at her and his song filled the 
hall. Again and again he responded. 

Back stage the girl came to him and 
asked: “Carmy, don’t you know me?” 

“Yes, Mary, and I still love you,” he 
said simply. 

“For fifteen years you ignored me.’ 

“Your mother showed me my place.” 

“She is different Mary. 
“We are poor. Papa lost everything. 
I work in an office days and play nights 
at any entertainment I am asked to - - - ” 


now,’ said 
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“Carmelo, papa is waiting,” 
who was of abrupt manner. 
Next day Mrs. Martin rang the bell 
at the Angostura door. 


said Josie, 


Carmelo, sitting 
at the old piano Father Flynn had given 
him on his twelfth birthday, strumming 
an old love song that had to do with 
gondolas, sunny skies and velvet-eyed 
maidens, admitted her. 

She came to the point at once. 
rude to you years ago. 


“T was 
I have suffered 
reverses since and you have prospered. 
You have your maple syrup to bathe in, 
if the press reports are correct. Can 
you forgive me? Mary loves you -— 
always has.” 

He knew she had worked hard with 
her pride to so humble herself to him. 

“Come and see her, Carmy,” she went 
on, “that is if you can stoop to our fam- 
ily. Mr. Martin is night watchman at 
the factory now.” 


“Night watchmen are prime favorites 


with me. I was reared by one,” he said. 
“Wait until I get the car. We will go 
together to Mary and I will ask her to let 
me pay her for all the rides she gave 
me. 
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E-ditortal 


E are so prone these days to 

use superlatives even in discus- 

sion of everyday incidents that 
they have lost significance. Senator 
sorah makes a speech which moderately 
impresses the blase Washington corres- 
pondents and they proceed to tell the 
world that the eloquence of the self- 
centered Idahoan stands unequalled in 
modern times. Senator Moses indulges in 
one of his biting sarcasms and we are 
told it rankles more than any of his pre- 
vious ironic jabs at big pretensions of 
little contemporaries. Crowds at foot- 
ball games, prize fights or any other 
sporting event are watched narrowly aad 
if it is not the largest gathering of all 
time to see the particular competition, 
it is at any rate the largest crowd that 
ever saw athletes perform in Chicago or 
Boston or Podunk. And so on through 
fire, 
wreck, ship that goes 
down in the ocean, landslide, snowslide, 
blizzard, snow 


the whole gamut of happenings; 
Hood, railroad 


storm, thunder storm; 
all to attract more than casual attention 
must stand forth as extraordinary, if not 
in world history at least in local annals. 
Or so the reporters writing for their 
papers, the radio announcers describing 
the event to “millions” of unseen, pre- 
sumably entranced listeners, seem to 
believe. 


Sometimes we are disposed to doubt 
that the people have lost all interest in 
everything except those of cataclysmic 
proportions. Then again it seems as if 
people have become callous and indiffer- 
ent to the really important considerations 
and that the blithe reporters and extrav- 
agant headline writers and cocksure ra- 
dio announcers may be right. This latter 
feeling prevails when the frequent repeti- 
tions by officials and other observers of 
statements relating the appalling loss of 
life in automobile accidents, and the con- 
stant admonitions to motorists to exer- 
cise more care and less _ selfishness 
in their driving, falls on apparently deaf 
ears. There seems no other way to ac- 
count for the failure of the weekly publi- 
cation of motor vehicle casualties, now 
a regular feature of all newspapers, to 
have any appreciable effect on the reck- 
less, chance-taking T oG 


become so habitu- 


operators. 
many moderns haye 
life running into the 
hundreds or thousands in a single catas- 
trophe that a recital of ten or twenty or 
more persons killed in automobile acci- 
dents in course of a week is unimpressive. 
Some drivers, very likely, have a notion 
that nothing like that could happen to 
them, feeling that theirs are charmed 
lives. It is more probable that most of the 
errant drivers have absolutely nothing 


ated to loss oft 
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registered on their minds by the periodic 
publication of the automobile mishaps. li 
these reckless, heedless, incompetent 


drivers were the only ones killed or 
grievously injured the situation wouid 
not be so bad, but unfortunately while 
the toll of the delinquents is large, the 
innocent and helpless victims are much 
more numerous. 

In spite of the warnings uttered time 
and again by Motor Vehicle Commis- 
sioner John F. Griffin, Chief Michael J. 
Healy and most of the other police 
heads, more people will be killed as the 
result of New 


Hampshire in 1929 than in any preceding 


automobile accidents in 


twelve months since the first horseless 
carriage appeared on the public highways 
and evoked the derision of the skeptical 
multitude and the scorching denunciation 
of men trying to calm the fright of shy- 
The 
has disappeared and what horses are left 
on the highways accept the high-powered 


ing and rearing horses. derision 


speeding machines as a matter of course, 
but the automobiles are immeasurably 
more deadly than they were in_ those 
early days when horses were scared and 
ran the 
casualties by dumping out their drivers 
this 
condition is not peculiar to New Hamp- 
shire. 


away and furnished most of 


along the road. Needless to say 
IXvery state in the union has the 
same problem to work on and none of the 
states are having any better success in 
finding a sofution by which the death 
and injury lists may be reduced instead 
of continuously mounting. There is no 
dearth of suggestions of ways to bring 
about improvement in conditions. Many 
have been tried with discouraging results. 
vehicle 
laws have been effective, but only tempo- 


Drastic enforcement of motor 
rarily while the offcers were mobilized 
for a brief space of time to devote their 
entire attention to automobile drivers 
having bad habits and were neglecting 
their other duties. As in the case of pro- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


hibition, in order to catch enough of the 
offenders against the law to frighten 
others into submission an army of off- 
cers would have to be on the job twenty- 
four hours of every day and the judges 
would have to be uniformly severe in 
passing out penalties. And even then, 
so obsessed with speed have moderns be- 
come, many persons would rather go to 
jail for thirty or sixty days than to curb 
their hankering for the thrill fast driving 
affords them. 

Ixperiments are being tried out in 
some states which may bring beneficial 
results. More rigid tests are being given 
applicants for driving licenses and men 
and women who display a dubious sense 
of responsibility are to be refused a legal 
right to operate an automobile. Moreover 
the 


broad powers of supervision which en- 


motor vehicle commissioners have 
able them to suspend or revoke driving 
licenses for reasons they may deem suf- 
ficient, and that power is being increas- 
ingly used by officials. 
caught driving cars while under the in- 


some Persons 
fluence of liquor, or who though~sober 
have taken a drink of liquor, are given 
short shrift by the New 
commissioner, yet every week a large 
number of driving 
that 
are 


Hampshire 
licenses taken 
Hit 


more 


are 


account. and run 


common 


up on 
drivers becoming 
though whenever caught they are usually 
given more severe sentences than would 
have been their portion had they shown 
themselves manly enough to shoulder 


their responsibility, or indicating ordi- 
nary humanitarianism even though be- 
lated in its appearance. The police court 
records show daily drivers who gave no 
heed to red lights and stop signs, an act 
in itself that lays the offender open to 
strong suspicion of reckless driving in- 
stinct, or at least a heedless disregard 
ot the rights of others. 

Vigorous measures undoubtedly are 


necessary to curb the- propensities of 
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naturally vicious persons who take the 
wheel of an automobile and roar pellmell 


along the road forcing everybody else to 
give way or be run down, and_ such 
drivers should get the limit of the law, 
but all speed addicts are not inherently 
vicious. Many are just thoughtless 
persons who are giving in to that unruly 
spirit. of 


restlessness of the age, a 
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neurotic manifestation. They are not 
disregardful of the rights of 
They take an exaggerated view 
of their own rights. 


wittingly 
others. 
There is some hope 
that this type may come to their senses 
ultimately. who are 
willfully disregardful of considerations 
of decency should be thrown off the road 
for keeps. 


The others, those 





To The Contoocook River 
ALICE D. O. GREENWOOD 


Little river, laughing river, 
Dancing onward to the sea, 
Skipping lightly o’er the pebbles, 
Thou remindest me 
Of my far off, happy girlhood, 
When | too like thee, 
Danced and sang while skipping onward 
To the great gray sea. 


Like the river, never dreaming, 
Of the reefs and shoals ahead, 

Life a gala day erst seeming, 
As I onward sped. 

Now methinks I hear the breakers, 
And hear voices calling me,— 

| must have my passport ready, 
For [ll soon put out to Sea. 




















1 1 “TYDOL AND 
The Scott Oil Co. Twins “TYPOt As 


take great pleasure in introducing to the motorist public, a new member of 
the family and her name is 


“Tydol Ethyl” 


Say boys, she sure is peppy and when you have “her” in your car the old 
bus will get no more “knocks” for she is a real knock-out. 
Our suggestion for a genuine “joyride’”’ is just this: 
Take the Scott Oil Co. “dol’s” into your car—Ty-dol gasoline and Vee-dol 
oil—Cushion the car with a new set of United States Royal Cord Tires, 
we always carry a full line—and then throw in a few extra accessories for 
an emergency—these also can be purchased from our complete stock. 

That’s all—Try it—yYou’ll like it. 

YOURS FOR 


SCOTT OIL COMPANY “Sstavice 


Seven Stations in Manchester for Your Convenience 


























Kendall, Foster 
&? Kilkenney 


FUNERAL DrIREcToRS 
2 SOUTH STATE ST. TEL. 417-W 
CONCORD, N. H. 























You've Planned To-~ 
SOMETIME 


Yes, indeed, you’ve often told your- 
self that you needed more “life and 
accident” insurance. You've planned to 
go in for that sort of thing, sometime. 

But “sometime” never comes. Has it 
ever occurred to you that while you are 
dallying with the insurance idea you 
are gambling with Fate itself. Many a 
man has put off the Insurance problem 
until it was too late. 

Life insurance is today’s opportunity. 


Your UNITED Policy provides— 


$5,000 ANY NATURAL DEATH 
$10,000 ANY ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
$15,000 CERTAIN ACCIDENTAL 
DEATHS 
$50.00 PER WEEK NON-CANCEL- 
LABLE ACCIDENT BENEFITS 
WAIVER OF PREMIUM 


“Write for Booklet’ 


United Life and Accident 


Insurance Co. 
CONCORD -t- -i- N. H. 


‘CIGARS 
FAMOUS FOR QUALITY 




















Edward T. McShane J. Arthur Williams 
President Treasurer 


GRANITE STATE 
PRESS 


Printers of 


Books, Catalogues and 
Magazines 


COMMERCIAL PRINTERS 


Telephone 1296 


94 Concord St. Manchester, N. H. 


























The Varnish Which 
Deties Wear 


Water proof, and guaranteed not to mar nor 








scratch white. Flows evenly, smoothly, making 
every brush stroke count. Enhances the beauty 
of the grain in the wood without in any way ob- 
securing it. Covering power? Just try it. IT 
WEARS. It comes in both the gloss and dull 
finish. 
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“Py bs 
as) ENAMEL 
Ess) Burrercup Ye!” 


Ad 


THE QUICK DRYING ENAMEL 
This marvelous new enamel is easy to 
apply. Dries in four hours, no brush 
marks, no laps. Eleven harmonious 


colors. 


oreau’s 


1127 ELM STREET TEL. 2980 MANCHESTER, N. H. 





























